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of this present year, to land men immediately, on the following
Saturday. That day they entered into the city and sacked and de-
stroyed it. We understand that it was Heaven's punishment on this
people's manifold sins.
Although the inhabitants were so inexperienced and untrained in
military affairs, there was such lack of powder and munitions it has
long been understood that this city lay, a prize and a spoil, at the
mercy of any enemy who might care to attempt it.1
The English remained here 36 days, during which they treated
this city as an enemy of their religion, of their queen and of them-
selves. They carried away everything they wanted and could trans-
port; everything else they burned and destroyed. Notably, they
burned two-thirds of the residences and edifices of this city and all
its churches and monasteries and nunneries, its hospitals and
hermitages, excepting the cathedral.
I should say excepting only the shell of the cathedral; for its
altars, retables, crucifixes, images, choir, screens, organs, bells and
all other objects usual in such churches, they broke up, overthrew,
burned and destroyed. When they threw the bells down these fell
upon the dome and demolished part of the sacristy.
Further, they burned many buildings belonging to the foundation
of this church and to its chaplaincies, as well as eight other houses
which were the property of the church hospital and constituted its
principal income and capital.
They made a jail of two chapels in this church wherein they con-
fined many residents whom they arrested; and, confined therein,
these persons used the chapels as prisoners must any place in which
they are long detained.
This church was the enemy's centre for business, where they
dealt in and negotiated their evil affairs. It was their warehouse and
dispensary, and served them for even viler purposes. In fine, within
its premises they committed other abominations worse than the
conflagration itself and more horrible.
The body of this church, then, and one hospital called Saint
Nicholas's, and the third of the dwellings they left standing, because
this much was ransomed with a certain sum of money. Nearly all the
silver service of this church and all of the archbishop's (which he
freely proffered although he had no house to be redeemed) went
toward making up this sum.
By accounts of the matter which are being sent by the royal
1 Probably this construction is intentional. Observe that an excuse for the city's
fall is suggested but an accusation against the Crown also implied.